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THE  ORGANIZATION   OF  THE  FARM  BUSINESS 

FOR  PROFIT 


INTRODUCTION 

Farming  has  become  a  complex  business.  To  organize  and  manage 
a  farm  with  profit  in  Ohio  today  requires  thought  and  ability — thought 
in  selecting  and  planning  the  best  system  of  farming  to  follow  and  man- 
agerial ability  to  carry  these  plans  into  execution  in  an  efficient  and  timely 
manner. 

During  the  past  20  years  the  business  side  of  farming  has  become  of 
more  and  more  prominence.  With  risingland  values,  the  increasing  wages 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  farm  labor,  the  more  general  use  of  farm 
machinery  and  the  widening  of  markets  for  farm  products,  the  capital 
invested  per  farm  and  the  expenses  of  its  operation  are  much  greater  than 
formerly.  Increasing  attention  and  ability  must  be  devoted  to  the  proper 
and  efficient  organization  and  management  of  the  farm  business,  if  ample 
returns  are  to  be  realized  to  pay  the  interest  and  taxes  and  other  necessary 
expenses  involved  in  the  large  investment,  and  yet  have  sufficient  funds  to 
support  and  maintain  a  comfortable  and  enjoyable  life  on  the  farm. 

The  farm  as  a  home  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  farm  as  a  busi- 
ness. This  is  a  characteristic  which  distinguishes  farming  from  other  in- 
dustries. Yet  every  year,  the  business  side  of  farming  is  becoming  of 
greater  significance;  not  that  the  home  side  is  becoming  of  any  less  im- 
portance, but  rather  that  the  business  side  is  becoming  of  more  and  more 
importance.  When  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio  determined  to  leave  their  old 
homes  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  to  journey  overland  across  the 
Allegheny  mountains  to  the  Ohio  country,  the  force  which  drew  them 
weztward  was  not  so  much  the  desire  of  receiving  large  profits  as  it  was 
th2  desire  to  establish  a  home  of  their  own.  By  them,  the  farm  was  re- 
gar.ded  as  a  home,  as  a  place  to  rear  a  family  rather  than  as  a  business. 
Ohio  farm  land  could  then  be  purchased  for  the  moderate  sum  of  $2  per 
acre  in  any  quantity  desired.  There  were  practically  no  markets;  means 
of  transportation  were  poor;  the  farm  was  largely  a  self  sufficing  unit, 
furnishing  all  the  necessities  of  life;  very  little  was  sold,  still  less  was  pur- 
chased. The  ax,  the  plow,  the  hoe,  the  harrow,  the  cradle  and  the  scythe 
made  up  the  machinery  on   the  average  farm,  and  many  of  these  tools 


were  made  on  the  farm  or  at  the  local  blacksmith  shop.     Taxes  were  low, 
the  expenses  were  not  heavy  and  the  capital  invested  was  not  large. 

In  those  early  days  of  low  land  values  and  low  prices  of  farm  products, 
when  the  capital  invested  on  the  farm  was  small,  when  farm  labor  was 
easily  secured,  when  markets  were  few  and  distant,  the  problems  of  farm 
organization  and  management  were  much  simpler  than  they  are  today. 
The  amount  of  business  done  on  the  farm  was  not  necessarily  large  or  the 
quality  good.  Interest,  taxes  and  other  current  expenses  were  not  large. 
Hut.  as  transportation  and  markets  have  developed,  and  as  the  amount  of 
capital  involved  in  the  business  of  farming  has  rapidly  increased,  the 
character  of  farming  has  largely  changed.  The  farm  is  no  longer  a  self 
sufficing  unit.  The  profit  which  a  farmer  makes  for  the  year  depends 
largely  upon  the  market  and  the  price  which  he  receives  for  his  products. 
Today,  the  annual  value  of  all  the  food,  fuel  and  house  rent  which  the 
farm  famih-  derives  directly  from  the  farm  is  not  one-fifth  of  the  total 
farm  receipts.  In  other  words,  80  percent  of  the  income  of  the  average 
farm  is  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  on  the  market.  That  which  the 
farm  business  supplies  directly  to  the  farm  home  in  the  form  of  products 
is  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  on  the  average  Ohio 
farm. 

Today,  with  ready  markets  and  commercial  farming,  high  land  values, 
a  scarcity  of  farm  labor  and  a  more  intensive  agriculture  which  involves 
the  employment  of  a  large  amount  of  working  capital  in  the  way  of  machin- 
ery, livestock,  buildings,  tile  drainage,  fertilizer,  etc.,  farming  has  become 
a  complex  business  which  requires  strict  attention  to  management  and 
detail. 

The  problems  of  farm  organization  are  much  more  complicated  than 
the  consideration  of  securing  the  maximum  profit  from  a  single  farm  crop 
or  enterprise.  Altho  good  returns  from  a  particular  crop  or  enterprise 
are  very  important,  this  does  not  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
most  successful  farm  management.  The  only  basis  on  which  the  success 
of  the  farm  business  can  really  be  judged  is  that  of  net  income  for  the  farm 
as  a  whole,  providing  the  productive  capacity  of  the  farm  has  not  been 
impaired.  A  farm  may  have  good  crop  yields,  yet  the  operator  would  be 
iudged  a  poor  farm  manager,  if  he  fed  these  crops  to  livestock  of  poor 
quality,  or  if  he  had  produced  them  only  at  a  heavy  expense  in  labor  and 
capital,  which  would  result  in  a  loss  for  the  farm  business  as  a  whole.  A 
proper  combination  of  the  enterprises  so  as  to  secure  an  efficient  use  of 
labor  and  capital  on  the  farm  is  necessary,  if  one  is  to  secure  the  maximum 
profits  from  the  year's  business. 

This  question  of  farm  organization  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  who 
make  a  living  by  working  the  land.     Rapidly  changing  market  prices  and 


methods  of  production  are  constantly  demanding  a  readjustment  of  the 
farm  business.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  to  the  young  man  just  beginning  to 
farm  and  lacking  in  capital  that  the  problem  presents  itself  with  the 
greatest  force.  He  is  more  free  to  make  a  choice  and  is  pushed  on  by  the 
spur  of  necessity',  if  he  is  to  accumulate  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  buy 
a  farm.  To  him  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farming 
and  the  principles  involved  in  profitable  farm  organization  are  of  vital 
concern. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  discuss  the  influence  and  impor- 
tance of  certain  factors  and  principles  in  farm  organization  which  have  a 
prominent  place  in  determining  the  profit  which  may  be  made  upon  the 
farm. 

CHOOSING  THE  TYPE  OF  FARMING 

The  type  of  farming  is  designated  by  the  nature  of  the  enterprises 
which  make  up  the  farm  business.  There  is  usually  no  strict  line  of  divi- 
sion between  the  different  types  of  farming.  They  overlap.  The  so-called 
general  farm  may  also  be  a  hog  farm  or  a  dairy  farm.  Fruit  farming  and 
vegetable  farming  are  more  distinct  in  the  character  of  their  business. 
Sometimes  farms  are  designated  as  diversified  or  specialized,  according  to 
the  number  of  enterprises  which  are  pursued.  The  type  of  farming  must  be 
adapted  to  the  economic  and  phj^sical  conditions  of  the  locality.  That  is. 
the  markets,  transportation,  soil,  climate  and  topography  are  influential 
factors  in  determining  the  profitable  types  of  farming  in  any  community. 
One  has  only  to  study  the  variety  of  agricultural  activities  in  the  state  to 
see  how  they  have  been  adapted  to  these  conditions.  These  economic  and 
physical  forces  will  determine  in  a  large  measure  the  sort  of  enterprises 
chosen  to  make  up  a  farm  business. 

The  amount  of  available  capital  may  determine  the  type  of  farming 
which  a  man  chooses.  More  capital  is  required  to  carry  on  some  types  of 
farming  than  others.  For  instance,  livestock  farming  involves  more  capi- 
tal than  grain  farming  alone.  It  is  often  true  that  one  who  is  just  begin- 
ning to  organize  a  farm  business  has  only  a  limited  supply  of  capital.  It 
is  necessary  to  organize  the  most  profitable  business  possible  with  what- 
ever capital  is  available.  Then,  as  capital  and  experience  are  accumu- 
lated, the  business  can  be  readjusted  and  developed  along  the  lines  desired. 

The  personal  factor  is  to  be  considered  also.  People  differ  in  their 
likes  and  dislikes  for  doing  different  things.  One's  personal  choice  can  be 
exercised  only  within  certain  limits,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the  forces 
in  agriculture.  Where  economic  and  physical  conditions  make  several  dif- 
ferent types  of  farming  possible,  a  man  will  choose  according  to  his  likes 


as  well  as  for  the  profits.  In  fact,  profits  ma\  l)e  sacrificed  somewhat  for 
personal  gratifications.  Then,  a  perstni  may  have  a  particular  aptitude 
and  be  especiall\'  skiiird  for  carryiiiu  on  a  dehnite  t\po  of  farming.      .\t  any 


On  this  farm,  by  the  use  of  large  machinen'  and  adequate  horse  power, 
man  labor  was  made  .50  percent  more  efficient  than  on  the  average  farm  in 
the  same  community. 


rate,  there  is  still  the  problem  of  organizing  the  farm  business  on  a  basis 
of  the  greatest  profit  under  a  system  suitable  to  the  personal  taste. 

Labor  is  one  of  the  important  factors  which  enters  into  the  farm  or- 
ganization. The  most  economical  expenditure  of  human  energy  is  an 
ideal  to  be  sought  in  selecting  enterprises.  In  making  this  selection  one 
must  look  to  the  labor  requirement  and  the  distribution  of  the  labor 
thruout  the  year.  Since  all  enterprises  are  not  of  equal  importance,  the 
usual  plan  in  organizing  the  business  is  to  select  the  major  enterprises  and 
c'loose  the  minor  enterprises  with  reference  to  the  major  enterprises.  This 
requires  the  careful  study  of  the  labor  requirement  of  each  kind  of  live- 
stock and  crop.  The  object  is  to  secure  the  miost  profitable  combination 
of  enterprises  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  yearly  distribution  of  labor. 

There  are,  therefore,  various  considerations  which  will  determine  the 
enterprises  chosen  and  the  type  of  farming.  The  aim  is  to  get  the 
fa/m  organized  as  a  business  unit  which,  over  a  period  of  time,  yields  the 
highest  net  return  and  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
leaving  the  farm  better  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 


SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTORS  TO  CONSIDER  IN 

ORGANIZING  A  FARM  BUSINESS 

FOR  PROFIT 

Abundance  of  money  does  not  necessarily  insure  profits  in  operating  a 
farm.  Farming  requires  more  than  money.  It  is  true  that  money  is 
necessary  to  secure  land  and  equipment.  It  is  essential  in  paying  the 
farm  expenses  of  which  labor  is  often  a  large  item.  The  farm  business  is 
a  combination  of  land,  working  capital,  labor  and  managing  ability.  In 
organizing  his  business,  the  farmer  is  interested  in  the  results  that  are  to 
be  secured.  Altho  there  are  conditions,  such  as  weather  and  prices,  over 
which  the  individual  farmer  may  have  little  or  no  control,  yet  there  are 
certain  definite  factors  making  for  profits  on  the  farm  which  are  within  the 
control  of  the  manager.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  chance,  but  an  undertaking 
involving  the  best  business  judgment  and  management.  Usually,  consid- 
erable time  is  required  to  carry  out  plans  and  get  the  business  organized. 
Nevertheless  there  are  definite  principles  which  one  can  follow  safely  as 
the  changes,  readjustments  and  developments  are  made  in  the  farm  busi- 
ness from  year  to  year.  That  these  fundamental  principles  are  true  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  practised  on  most  of  the  more  profitable 
farms  in  every  community.  That  is,  in  every  farming  locality  there  are 
men  who  have  built  up  a  strongly  organized  and  well  rounded  farm 
business 

There  are  all  variations  in  the  results  which  men  get  from  farms  in 
the  same  region   during  the  same  year.     The   following   chart   shows   the 


The  large  amount  of  livestock  on  this  farm  enables  one  man  to  care  for 
twice  as  much  livestock  as  did  one  man  on  the  average  farm  in  the  same  com- 
munity.   The  same  number  of  crop  acres  were  cared  for  on  each  farm. 
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difference  in  ihe  labor  incomes*  for  the  same  year  on  104  farms  located 
within  a  radius  of  3  miles. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  wide  variation.     Some  men  have  their  farm 
more  profitably  organized  than  others.     Some    of    the    principles    which 

have  been  observed  by  these  men  will 
be  set    forth    and    illustrated    in  the 

succeeding    pages    of    this    bulletin. 

Since  the  farm  is  being  viewed  here 
o  ironi  its   business   side,  these  princi- 
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Chart  I  labor  required  and  by  various  other 

means.     These    different    phases    of 
the  size  of  the  business  will   be   discussed    in   the    following   paragraphs. 

The  labor  income  is  what  the  farm  has  made  the  farmer  for  his  labor  and  management  after 
pajTng  all  farm  expenses  and  deducting  5  percent  interest  on  the  total  investment.  Depreciation 
on  buildings  and  machinery  and  labor  performed  by  family  on  farm  are  included  among  expenses. 
IJesides  the  labor  income,  the  family  has  its  living  from  the  farm,  which  is  worth  annually  about 
♦100  per  person  in  the  family. 
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1.  The  number  of  acres  is  an  important  factor  in  the  size  of  busi- 
ness. Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  small  farm,  it  is  generally  true  that  a  fair  acreage  in  crops 
is  one  of  the  essentials  in  securing  adequate  size  of  business.  This  means 
the  land  on  which  crops  are  planted  and  harvested  during  the  year.  The 
large  size  of  farm  does  not  indicate  that  a  man  is  doing  a  large  business. 
It  is  the  land  that  is  actually  being  used  which  has  an  influence  in  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  business.  The  size  of  the  crop  area  which  is  most 
profitable  will  vary  with  the  type  of  farming  done.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  large  size  of  crop  area  do  not 
conclude  that  all  farms  should  be  large  or  of  one  size.  Men  vary  in  their 
capacity  to  manage  land.  Also,  some  men  prefer  to  operate  a  small  farm 
at  less  profit,  than  a  large  farm  at  more  profit.  The  following  table  shows 
the  influence  which  crop  acreage  has  on  labor  income. 

TABLE  I' 

The  Influence  of  Crop  Acreage  on  Labor  Income 


Average 
Labor  Income 

Number  of  Farms 

Crop   Acres 

Crop  Acres 

Per  Man 

Per  Horse 

More  than  90.. 

90  to  56 

Less  than  56.. 

$827 
555 
355 

25 
30 
25 

48 
45 
36 

19 
18 
13 

Of  course,  every  one  knows  that  the  crop  area  of  a  farm  might  be  in- 
creased to  the  point  where  it  would  be  no  longer  profitable.  From  the 
preceding  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  farms  having  large  crop  areas 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  utilize  labor  profitably.  Many  of  the  sarre 
operations  are  required  in  preparing  for  planting,  tilling  and  harvesting  a 
small  area  as  for  a  larger  area.  Also,  the  small  area  often  requires  more 
turns  in  working  the  fields  in  proportion  to  the  larger  area.  Then,  the 
machinery  requirements  are  usually  higher  per  acre  on  the  smaller  area. 
All  these  items  enter  into  a  higher  cost  of  producing  crops.  To  a  certain 
extent,  therefore,  the  advantages  are  with  a  large  crop  area. 

A  farm,  of  large  size  with  irregular  outline,  or  one  badly  cut  up  by 
ditches  or  needless  fencing,  is  operating  under  a  handicap.  The  increased 
ease  of  working,  and  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  working,  would  justify 
much  labor  and  expense  on  many  farms  in  the  rearrangement  of  fields  and 
in  clearing  away  obstructions.  Drainage  of  land  already  owned  is  in 
many  cases  the  most  profitable  and  desirable  method  of  enlarging  crop 
acreage. 

2.  Livestock  helps  to  increase  volume  of  business.  The  labor  re- 
quired on  most  crops  comes  at  certain  limited  seasons  of  the  year.     If  the 

•This  table  is  taken  from  a  demonstration  report  based  upon  figures  from  80  farms  near  Center- 
field  in  Highland  County,  for  the  year  of  1915. 
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Before  Rearrangement  of  Fields 

The  illustrations  on  this  and  the  facing  page  show  a  northeastern  Ohio  farm  of  250 
acres  before  and  after  rearrangement  of  fields.  A  rotation  of  potatoes,  wheat,  and  clover 
is  followed.  A  ditch  was  made  along  the  roadside  for  swale  No.  2,  so  that  it  empties  into 
swale  No.  1  at  the  orchard.  This  change,  with  a  rearrangement  of  fences,  eliminated  800 
rods  of  fence,  reclaimed  the  land  for  crop  production  and  saved  the  clearing  of  these  fence 
rows  each  year.  Also,  7,200  turns  with  a  team  were  saved  during  a  year's  work,  by  the 
rearrangement  and  enlargement  of   fields. 

farm  business  consisted  only  in  cropping  land,  labor  would  be  very  busy 
part  of  the  year  and  the  rest  of  the  year  would  be  a  slack  time,  unless 
there  was  some  outside  employment.  Extremes  are  not  desirable. 
Therefore,  the  aim  of  the  farmer  is  usually  to  balance  his  business,  so  that 
the  demand  for  labor  will  be  distributed  uniformly  thruout  the  year. 
Livestock  combines  with  crop  farming  to  give  a  more  uniform  distribution 
of  labor,  and  enlarges  the  business  in  a  profitable  way.  There  is,  also,  an 
opportunity  to  market  the  crops  to  the  livestock  at  a  profit  and  this  in 
turn  increases  the  volume  of  the  farm  business.  Livestock  also  furnishes 
a  market  for  low-grade  feed  which  would  otherwise  be  unsalable  and 
utilizes  untillable  land  advantageously.  When  given  proper  care,  the 
manure  from  livestock  improves  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  thereby  increas- 
ing crop  yield  and  the  amount  of  business  done.  The  following  table  il- 
lustrates the  influence  which  livestock  has  on  labor  income. 
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After  Rearrangement  of  Fields  and  Ditching 
TABLE  II* 

The  Influence  of  Livestock  on  Returns 


Number  of 
Animal  Units 

Average 
Labor  Income 

Number  of  Farms 

Animal  Units 
Per   Man 

More  than  20              

$1,103 
532 
329 

25 
30 
26 

16 

20  to  13    

11 

Less  than  13 

7 

The  term  "Animal  Unit"  means  one  cow,  two  calves,  heifers  or  colts, 
five  hogs,  ten  pigs,  seven  sheep,  fourteen  lambs,  one  hundred  chickens 
Each  of  these  groups  consume  approximately  the  same  amount  of  feed. 
Work  horses  are  not  included  here,  as  they  are  usually  not  directly  pro- 
ductive. Every  one  knows  that  it  is  possible  to  overstock  a  farm.  Such 
is  a  serious  and  undesirable  situation.  In  the  preceding  table  it  will  be 
noticed  that  one  man  cares  for  more  livestock  on  the  farms  doing 
the  largest  livestock  business.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  requires  pro- 

•This  table  is  taken  from  a  demonstration  report  based  upon  figures  from  81  farms  in  Jackson 
Township,  Sandusky  County,  for  the  year  1915. 
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The  production  of  a  cash  crop  is  a  profitable  practice  on  most  general 
farms.  The  kind  of  crop  raised  for  this  purpose  varies  with  the  climate,  soil, 
and  market  conditions.  On  the  above  northeastern  Ohio  dairy  farm,  potatoes 
were  the  cash  crop. 

portionately  less  labor  to  care  for  a  large  amount  of  livestock  than  a  small 
amount. 

One  can  see  the  importance  of  livestock  in  increasing  the  farm  business 
in  another  way  from  figures  on  the  same  farms.  The  farms  are  arranged 
according  to  the  amount  of  livestock  for  each  100  acres  of  land. 
Table  III  gives  a  comparison  of  the  crop  yields  per  acre  on  27  most  highly 
stocked  farms,  with  the  crop  yields  of  26  farms  having  very  little  livestock 
as  compared  with  the  acreage. 


TABLE  III 

The  Influence  of  Livestock  on  Crop  Yields 


Com 
Bushels 

Wheat 
Bushels 

Oats 
Bushels 

Hay 
Tons 

High  stocked  farms 51 

31 

27 

53 

42 

1.1 

Low  stocked  farms 46 

.8 

The  influence  of  livestock  is  shown  very  clearly  in  this  table.  The 
first  group  is  highly  stocked.  The  second  group  shows  the  lowly  stocked 
farms.  The  farms  that  have  increased  their  livestock  have  enlarged  the 
volume  of  business  by  increasing  yields  of  crops.  Livestock  not  only  adds 
to  the  quantity  of  business,  but   also   seems    to  round-out   the   business, 
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making  a  well  balanced  organization.  "More  and  better  livestock" 
would  be  a  good  slogan  for  many  farmers  to  adopt  as  a  working  basis  in 
the  improvement  of  the  farm  business. 

3.  Labor  required  is  another  test  of  size  of  business.  The  work  on 
the  farm  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  directly  productive  and  the 
indirectly  productive.  Sometimes  the  terms  productive  and  unproductive 
are  used.  The  directly  productive  work  includes  labor  on  crops  and  live- 
stock which  yields  a  definite  return  to  the  business.  The  crops  may  be 
sold  on  the  market  or  fed  to  the  livestock;  the  livestock  or  the  products 
from  the  livestock  may  be  sold.  These  are  enterprises  of  a  directly  pro- 
ductive nature.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  work  on  the  farm  which  is 
necessary  but  yet  yields  no  definite  return  to  the  business.  Labor  on 
work  horses,  repair  of  fences,  and  building  of  bridges  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, but  not  capable  of  making  a  specific  financial  return.  The  im- 
portance of  crop  acreage  and  livestock  in  making  for  the  volume  of  farm 
business  has  been  discussed.  Crops  and  livestock  vary  in  the  amount  of 
labor  required.  Some  crops  require  more  labor  per  acre  than  others. 
One  kind  of  livestock  may  require  more  work  than  another  kind.  There- 
fore the  amount  of  work  furnished  by  a  farm  is  determined  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  enterprises  which  make  up  the  farm  business.  The  labor  re- 
quired to  do  the  directly  productive  work  on  a  farm  is  another  measure  of 
the  size  of  business.  Often  a  farmer  increases  his  size  of  business  by  in- 
troducing a  more  intensive  crop,  which  requires  more  labor  per  acre.     In 


This  12-acre  field  in  Central  Ohio  yielded  55  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  in  1917. 
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the  tobacco  and  potato  sections  of  Ohio  one  will  find  men  on  small  farms 
who  have  built  up  a  large  business  by  cultivating  one  of  these  intensive 
crops.  A  farm  that  provides  a  fair  amount  of  productive  labor  enables  a 
man  to  organize  his  business  so  as  to  make  his  labor  efficient.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  relation  of  the  amount  of  productive  labor  to  the 
farm  profits. 

TABLE  IV* 
Relation  of  Productive  Labor  to  Farm  Profits 


Total  Productive  Man  Work 
Days  Per  Year 

Average 
Labor  Income 

Number  of  Farms 

Productive    Work 
Days   Per   Man 

More  than  310 

$467 

331 

169 

23 

27 
25 

232 

310  to  210 

Less  than  210 

199 
151 

It  has  been  determined  from  records  kept  on  farms  how  many  days 
are  required  on  an  average  farm  to  produce  an  acre  of  the  different  crops 
and  care  for  each  kind  of  livestock.  On  this  basis  the  labor  requirement 
of  the  above  farms  was  determined.  Work  on  odd  jobs  about  the  farm  is 
not  included. 

To  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  a  farm  must  furnish  a  fair  amount  of 
productive  work.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  how  much  time  a  man  puts 
in  as  it  is  how  much  is  accomplished  during  that  time.  In  the  table  given 
above,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  farms  furnishing  more  productive  work 
enabled  a  man  to  achieve  more  for  the  energy  expended  than  on  farms  with 
a  small  amount  of  productive  labor.  This  simply  means  that  a  small  busi- 
ness entails  more  effort,  as  a  rule,  to  accomplish  the  work  than  is  required 
where  the  business  is  large  enough  to  permit  convenient  arrangement  and 
efficient  utilization  of  labor.  In  some  instances  too  large  a  percentage  of 
the  labor  is  required  which  is  indirectly  productive.  This  makes  a  serious 
weakness  in  the  business.  If  this  indirectly  productive  labor  can  be  de- 
creased, more  effort  can  be  employed  on  enterprises  which  are  directly  pro- 
ductive. Another  way  to  increase  the  productive  labor  requirement  of 
the  farm  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  enterprises  already  in  operation. 
Often  it  may  be  profitable  to  attain  this  end  by  devoting  more  atten- 
tion to  the  crops  and  livestock  already  grown.  And  finally,  the  volume  of 
business  may  be  increased  by  introducing  crops  which  require  more  work 
and  yield  a  larger  return  per  acre. 

4.  Working  capital  is  an  indication  of  the  size  of  farm  business. 
The  working  capital  is  the  money  invested  in  livestock,  machinery,  feed, 
and  necessary  cash  to  operate  the  farm.  The  investment  in  real  estate  is 
fixed,  but  the  working  capital  can  be  changed  from  year  to  year.     It  is  one 

*Tbis  table  is  taken   from  a  demonstration  report  based  upon  figures   from   75   farms  in  Barlow 
Township,  Washington  County,  for  the  year  1&15. 
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of  the  factors  of  production  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  which  he  can  wield 
for  profit  or  loss.  The  profit  which  a  man  can  make  depends  upon  the 
size  and  efficiency  of  his  working  capital.  The  following  table  illustrates 
this  truth. 

TABLE  V* 

The  Amount  of  Working  Capital  Influences  Profits 


Working  Capital 

More   than   $3,000 

$3,000  to  $2,000 

$2,000  to  $1,500 

SI, 500  to   $1,000 

Less  than  $1,000 


\verage   Labor   Income 

Number  of  Farms 

$834 

35 

536 

31 

314 

30 

86 

29 

63 

42 

The  working  capital  is  the  real  currency  in  the  farm  business.  It  is 
necessary  for  doing  the  business.  The  lack  of  it  limits  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness which  can  be  done.  Occasionall}^  a  farm  may  be  over-capitalized. 
Often  the  amount  tied  up  in  fixed  capital  is  too  great  for  the  working  cap- 
ital. It  is  important  to  have  the  working  capital  of  sufficient  size  to  in- 
sure the  efficient  use  of  labor  employed  and  all  capital  invested.  The  next 
table  demonstrates  this  point. 


The  self-feeder  on  this  farm,  by  making  possible  the  efficient  utilization 
of  feed,  and  in  the  saving  of  labor  cost  of  feeding,  is  one  of  the  important 
factors  in  securing  a  return  of  $2.40  for  each  dollar's  worth  of  feed  consumed 
by  hogs. 

This  table 


County,  near 


le  is  taken  from  a  demonstration  report  based  upon  figures  from  167  farms  in  Geauga 
Burton,  for  the  year  1914. 
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TABLE  VI* 

The  Importance  of  Working  Capital 


Per  Cent   of 

Capital    which    is 
working  capital 

Under  20  percent...- 

.\bove  30  percent.... 
30  to  20  percent 

Avorage 
Labor  Income 

^$553 
^234 
^  125 

Number  of 
Farms 

Average 
Total  Capital 

Average   Working 
Capital 

36 
40 
38 

$11,331 

10,378 

8,914 

$4,203 
2,382 
1,370 

Those  farms  which  secure  the  best  results  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
their  investment  in  working  capital.  Some  farmers  may  prefer  to  invest 
more  in  land,  and  depend  for  the  return  from  rising  land  values.  This  is 
a  strong  factor  with  some  farmers.  However,  such  a  business  does  not 
represent  a  profitable  organization  as  far  as  productive  farming  is  con- 
cerned. The  practice  of  putting  all  money  into  real  estate  and  leaving 
very  little  with  which  to  work  is  unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable.  The  link 
which  joins  labor  and  land  is  working  capital,  and  labor  on  the  land  is 
increased  in  productivity  by  working  capital.  According  to  the  1910 
census,  the  machinery  represented  3  percent  and  the  livestock  10  percent 
of  the  total  capital  invested  in  the  average  farm  business  in  Ohio.  The 
business  combination  will  be  strong  only  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
each  link.  Livestock  of  good  productive  quality,  and  machinery  ade- 
quate to  utilize  labor  of  horse  and  man  effidiently,  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant items  in  working  capital. 

5.  The  total  farm  receipts  are  a  measure  of  the  volume  of  business 
done.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  the  farmer  to  consider  the  amount  of 
money  turned  during  the  year  as  the  real  test  of  the  profitableness  of  the 
business.  In  general,  this  is  true.  However,  there  are  two  things  to  keep 
in  mind  in  connection  with  this  point.  One  should  know  what  variation 
has  taken  place  in  the  inventory  during  the  year,  and  the  operating  costs 
for  the  year.  To  begin  the  year  with  a  large  amount  of  stock  on  hand, 
which  is  closed  out  during  the  year,  does  not  imply  that  a  large  business 
was  conducted.  And  occasionally,  a  farm  with  large  total  receipts  may 
be  paying  out  nearly  an  equal  amount  for  expenses.  However,  as  a  rule, 
the  farm  receipts  should  be  of  considerable  volume,  if  the  margin  of  profit 
is  to  be  large.  Ordinarily  the  margin  between  receipts  and  expenses  nar- 
rows as  the  total  receipts  decrease.  That  is,  in  any  farm  business  certain 
overhead  expenses  are  necessary,  and  often  proportionately  higher  for  the 
smaller  business.  On  the  whole  the  return  on  each  dollar  expended  is 
higher  as  receipts  grow. 

*This  table  is  taken  from  a  demonstration  report  based  upon  figures  from  114   farms  in   Geauga 
County,  near  Burton,  for  the  year  1915. 
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TABLE  VII* 

The  Relation  of  Receipts  to  Labor  Income 


Total    Receipts 

More  than  $2,400.... 
$2,400  to  $1,450... 
Less  than  $1,450....  j 


Average 
Labor  Income 


$806 
476 
100 


Average 
Current   Expenses 


Average 
Total  Receipti 


$1,196 

783 
455 


$3,009 

1,885 
^  998 


Number  of 
Farms 

22 

27 
20 


Table  VII  demonstrates  the  importance  of  size  of  business  as  meas- 
ured by  total  farm  receipts.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this 
is  true  only  to  a  certain  degree,  for  it  is  possible  to  reach  a  point  where 
the  returns  for  each  dollar  expended  would  be  less  than  the  expenditure. 
The  final  test  of  the  volume  of  business  is  the  gross  output  resulting  from 
the  combination  of  land,  capital  and  labor  in  the  most  profitable  pro- 
portions. 

II.— THE  QUALITY  OF  FARM  BUSINESS 

The  importance  of  the  volume  of  the  farm  business  and  some  of  the 
factors  making  such  volume  of  business  have  been  discussed.  One  can 
see  the  influence  of  this  in  all  kinds  of  business.  One  of  the  chief  objects 
in  securing  a  good  volume  of  business  is  to  make  the  business  efficient. 
If  a  man  should  spend  his  time  in  getting  one  cow  to  make  a  high  produc- 
tion record,  he  might  have  interesting  results,  but  probably  not  very  profit- 
able. He  would  have  quality,  but  not  enough  of  it.  The  problem  in  or- 
ganizing the  farm  business  is  to  secure  sufficient  business  of  good  quality 
to  yield  the  highest  net  returns  for  the  energy  expended.  If  a  business  is 
of  poor  quality,  then  the  less  of  it  that  is  done  the  better.  There  are  sev- 
eral different  ways  in  which  quality  of  business  is  shown  on  the  farm. 

1.  Good  crop  yields  are  important.  The  importance  of  crop  5aelds 
has  been  emphasized  long  and  constantly,  yet,  their  value  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. However,  it  may  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  farm  business  for  profit.  Methods  of  increasing  crop 
yields  are  matters  for  the  individual  farmer  to  decide  for  himself  and  his 
conditions.  It  is  exceedingly  important  to  know  whether  the  crop  yield 
is  a  stroDg  or  weak  place  in  the  farm  business.  The  use  of  land,  labor, 
seeds  and  fertilizer  make  crop  production  expensive.  There  are  certain 
fixed  costs  in  crop  production,  and  the  profit  consists  in  making  a  margin 
over  these  costs.  The  plowing,  planting  and  cultivation  require  about  the 
same  amount  of  work  regardless  of  the  yield,  and  very  little  more  labor 
will  be  required  in  the  harvesting  operations.  Rent  of  the  land  and  wear 
of  machinery  are  the  same  for  low  yields  as  for  high  yields.     These  costs 

*This  table  is  taken   from  a  demonstration  report  based  upon  figures  from  69   farms  in  Jackson 
Township,  Stark  County,  for  the  year  1916. 
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This  purebred  Hereford  bull  is  the  head  of  a  herd  kept  on  a  general  farm 
in  Washington  County.  The  offspring  of  this  bull  are  sold  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  A  sire  of  high  quality  is  of  lirst  importance  in  livestock  im- 
provement. 


make  up  a  large  percentage  of  the  expense  in  producing  crops.  It  requires 
so  many  bushels  of  the  product  to  pay  for  these  fixed  charges.  Improve- 
ment in  the  yield  can  often  be  secured  by  methods  involving  little  addi- 
tional expense,  such  as,  the  wise  selection  of  seed,  careful  rotation  of  crops, 
use  of  leguminous  crops,  preservation  of  farm  manure,  and  application  of 
fertilizer  and  lime  when  needed.  To  these  may  be  added  one  other  im- 
portant improvement — drainage.  It  is  expensive  to  drain  land,  but  the  ad- 
ditional return  on  many  farms  justifies  the  expense.  The  chain  of  forces 
making  for  good  crop  production  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 
Failure  to  secure  a  response  from  the  soil  is  a  fundamental  weakness  in  the 
business.  This  truth  becomes  all  the  more  important  on  the  farm,  because 
the  farmer  does  not  turn  his  money  as  often  as  the  average  business  man. 
Since  the  farmer  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  secure  frequent  margins, 
it  is  very  important  that  every  possible  step  be  taken  to  insure  a  profitable 
margin.  The  following  table  shows  two  groups  of  farms  in  the  same 
community,  farming  under  about  the  same  physical  condition,  but  with 
different  results  in  crop  yields. 
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TABLE  VIII* 

Good  Crop  Yields  are  Important 


Crop  Yield 

Average 
Labor  Income 

$769 
393 

Crop  Area 
Acres 

Productive 
Animal  Units 

Number  of  Farms 

Above  average.... 
Below  average.... 

63 
66 

20 
15 

38 

42 

Good  crop  yields  make  it  possible  to  maintain  more  stock  on  the  same 
acreage.  Crop  yield  is  fundamental  in  the  farming  business.  It  is  what 
makes  the  rest  of  the  business  go.  The  preceding  table  demonstrates 
clearly  that  a  farm  promises  far  better  returns  when  its  yields  are  equal 
to  or  above  the  average  of  the  community.  Tho  the  farm  business  is 
strong  in  all  phases  except  in  crop  yield,  the  results  will  be  limited.  Like 
every  other  business,  it  is  possible  to  lay  on  expense  for  increasing  the  out- 
put until  the  return  no  longer  justifies  it.  Before  one  reaches  that  point, 
if  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  total  income,  the  extra  effort  had  best  be  ex- 
pended on  additional  area.  It  is  a  problem  for  the  individual  to  solve  for 
his  own  farm  conditions.  The  chief  thing  is  to  realize  that  it  plays  such  a 
significant  part  in  the  organization  of  a  profitable  business.  Generally 
the  crop  yield  can  be  profitably  increased  20  per  cent  above  the  average  of 
the  community. 


""" ■'  i»"'ip««i«ij 


The  Silo  is  an  important  factor  in  securing  profitable  returns  from  live- 
stock feeding. 


*This  table  is  taken  from  a  demonstration  report  based  upon  figures  from  80  farms  in  Washington 
Township,  Montgomery  County,  for  the  year  19i5. 
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2.  The  results  from  livestock  feeding  influence  profits.  After  a  crop 
is  grown,  it  is  then  very  important  to  the  business  to  dispose  of  that  crop 
in  a  profitable  way.  On  livestock  farms  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
crops  is  fed  to  livestock.  This  is  a  convenient  market  and  often  unsal- 
able crops  can  be  disposed  of  in  this  way.  If  a  crop  is  put  on  the  market 
it  brings  so  much.  A  man  is  sure  of  the  market  value,  no  more  and  no  less. 
In  feeding  it  to  livestock,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  sell  at  a  higher  or 
lower  tigure  than  that  of  the  market.  If  the  livestock  is  of  high  productive 
ciuality  and  wise  feeding  methods  are  used,  the  results  will  be  greater.  If 
the  feed  is  fed  unwisely  or  to  low  productive  livestock,  the  profits  v^dll  be 
reduced.  Sometimes  it  is  argued  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  being  im- 
proved, regardless  of  the  returns  which  the  livestock  make  on  feed.  When 
wisely  handled  the  manure  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  farm.  But  it  would  be 
unprolitable  business  to  keep  up  the  continuous  cycle  of  producing  crops 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  manure  to  raise  more  crops.  If  a  margin  of 
profit  is  lacking  in  the  feeding  operation,  then  there  is  a  leak  in  the  busi- 
ness. To  establish  the  existence  of  this  leak  and  taking  steps  to  remedy 
it  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  farm  manager.  The  following  table  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  existence  of  such  a  leak  seriously  weakens  the  busi- 
ness. 

TABLE  IX* 

The  Results  of  Good  Livestock  and  Efficient  Feeding 


Livestock   Receipts 
Per  1100  Feed 

Average 
Labor  Income 

Number  of  Farms 

Number   Productive 
Animal   Units 

More  than  $165 

$806 
494 
180 

28 
32 
28 

12 

$165  to  $125 

12 

Less  than  $125 

10 

Wise  methods  of  feeding  and  choice  of  highly  productive  livestock 
are  two  especially  important  considerations  in  securing  profitable  results 
from  feeding.  With  fluctuating  prices  of  feed  it  is  important  to  know  the 
relative  value  of  the  different  feeds,  in  order  that  a  profitable  and  efficient 
ration  can  be  arranged.  Proficiency  in  feeding  comes  with  experience. 
It  is  necessary  to  study  carefully  the  results  from  time  to  time. 
Results  secured  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  feeding 
tests  offer  valuable  suggestions.  In  applying  various  methods,  one 
can  check  on  his  own  results  by  a  simple  record  of  the  feeding  opera- 
tions. With  convenient  scales  for  weighing  livestock  and  feed  occa- 
sionally, the  feeder  can  determine  the  progress  of  this  part  of  the  farm 
business.     Discussion  of  results  and  methods  of  feeding  at  farmers'  meet- 

*This  table  is  taken  from  a  demonstration  report  based  upon  figures  from  88  farms  near  Coving- 
ton, Miami  County,  for  the  year  1915. 
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ings,  often  prove  a  great  benefit  in  a  community.     Each  man's  experience 
should  be  an  asset  to  his  own  business  and  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

3.  Profitable  dairy  cows  are  influential  in  determining  the  results  on 
dairy  farms.  In  the  preceding  paragraph  the  importance  of  intelligent 
methods  in  livestock  feeding  has  been  discussed.  The  following  table 
points  clearly  to  the  fact  that  if  the  dairy  is  to  become  one  of  the  important 
enterprises  on  the  farm,  the  performance  of  the  individual  cows  will  be  a 
deciding  factor  in  success. 

TABLE  X* 

Good  Cows  are  Essential  in  Profitable  Dairying 


Dairy    Receipts 
Per  Cow 

Average 
Labor  Income 

$535 

249 
8 

Number  of  Farms 

Number  of  Cows 

More  than  $81 

17 
22 
19 

12 

$81  to  $55 

8 

Less  than  $55 

5 

In  making  the  dairy  one  of 
the  enterprises  of  the  farm  busi- 
ness it  is  important  to  choose 
cows  on  the  production  basis. 
In  improving  the  quality  of  the 
herd,  the  breeder  needs  to  have 
in  mind  a  definite  ideal  or  type, 
rather  than  breeding  miscel- 
laneous individuals  without 
thought  of  type.  The  object  is 
to  secure  individuals  of  a  type 
capable  of  producing  the  best 
results  in  their  performance 
records.  The  first  considera- 
tion is  to  choose  a  well  bred 
male  which  will  reproduce  the 
qualities  desired  by  the  breeder. 
The  importance  of  this  factor 
in  improving  the  standard  of 
the  herd  and  the  profits  of  the 
farm  is  often  disregarded.  It 
is  by  consistently  pursuing  this 
ideal  that  improvement  is  made. 
Also  in  case  of  the  dairy  cow 
one  has  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  record  of  the  individual  by 
weighing  and  testing  the  milk. 


Weighing  and  testing  of  milk  from  the  in- 
dividual cows  enabled  this  man  to  develop  a 
dairy  herd  which  returned  $2.40  worth  of 
milk  for  each  dollar's  worth  of  feed  consumed 
in  1916. 


•This  table  is  taken  from  a  demonstration  report  based  upon  figures  from  58  farms  in  Trumbull 
County,  near  Cortland,  for  the  year  1915. 
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On  this  200-acre  general  farm  in  Central  Ohio  small  fruit  as  a  main  enter- 
prise, with  little  livestock,  results  in  an  uneven  demand  for  labor  thruout  the 
year.    The  black,  columns  represent  the  total  man  hours  per  week. 

Such  a  record  is  valuable  to  the  dairyman,  as  the  unprofitable  cows  can 
be  eliminated.  The  young  stock  which  is  to  become  the  foundation  for 
the  future  dair\'  herd  can  be  selected  from  the  most  profitable  cows.  In 
some  communities  the  farmers  organize  livestock  breeding  associations 
and  cow-testing  associations  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  livestock. 
Community  effort  in  this  direction  can  be  made  very  beneficial. 

4.  Profits  are  materially  influenced  by  the  degree  of  effectiveness  with 
which  labor  is  used.  Under  the  discussion  on  size  of  business  it  was 
shown  that  the  labor  requirement  on  the  farm  is  one  measure  of  the  size 
of  the  business.  The  number  of  days  productive  work  accomplished  by 
each  man  working  on  the  farm  is  also  important.  Some  men  achieve 
twice  as  much  with  the  same  effort  and  energy  as  others.  Men  have 
sometimes  labored  under  the  delusion  that  labor  is  of  little  value  on  the 
farm.  But  the  following  table  demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
efficiency  of  labor  is  one  of  the  major  items  to  consider. 
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TABLE  XI* 

The  Efficient  Use  of  Labor  Brings  Results 


Productive  Work 

Days  Per  Man 

Per  Year 

Average 
Labor  Income 

Number  of  Farms 

Crop  Acres 
Per   Man 

Animal  Units 
Per   Man 

More  than  250 

250  to  200 

200  to  160 

Less  than  160 

$857 

482 

395 

42 

19 
21 
23 

18 

38 
32 
27 
25 

10 
9 
6 
5 

With  a  standard  rate  for  each  farm  enterprise  the  number  of  days' 
work  performed  by  each  man  during  the  year  is  determined.  This  does 
not  mean  necessarily  that  one  man  works  harder  than  another.  All  were 
working  hard  and  putting  in  the  time,  but  by  planning  and  arrangement 
of  the  work  some  were  able  to  accomplish  much  more  than  others.  And 
the  striking  relation  of  the  efficiency  of  labor  to  profits  brings  one  to  realize 
that  labor  is  one  of  the  most  costly  items  in  production.  Upon  the  utiliza- 
tion of  labor  depends  largely  the  outcome  of  the  business. 


150 
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On  this  212-acre  general  farm  in  Central  Ohio,  the  keeping  of  livestock  as 
a  main  enterprise  provided  winter  work,  thereby  contributing  to  an  even  de- 
mand for  labor  thruout  the  year.  The  black  columns  represent  the  total  man 
hours  per  week. 

*This  table  is  taken  from  a  demonstration  report  based  upon  figures  from  81  farms  in  the  general 
farming  region  of  Cuyahoga  County  for  the  year  1916. 
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In  the  general  farming  region  of  Ohio,  wheat  is  the  leading  cash  crop. 

In  the  triangle  of  agricultural  production — labor,  capital  and  land — 
labor  shares  an  equal  importance.  It  is  the  human  element.  The  wise 
manager  organizes  the  business  about  the  labor  with  a  view  to  making 
labor  effective.  It  is  the  achievement  for  energy  expended,  and  not 
length  of  time  served,  which  counts. 

Therefore,  the  effectiveness  of  the  labor  expended  on  any  farm  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  on  that  farm.  The  volume 
of  the  farm  business  should  be  large  enough  so  that  the  labor  can  be  em- 
ployed effectively.  One  of  the  common  methods  of  increasing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  man  labor  is  by  the  use  of  machinery  of  large  capacity  and 
the  horse  power  adequate  for  such  machinery.  Also  the  labor  should  be 
distributed  as  uniformly  as  possible  thruout  the  year.  The  layout  of  the 
farm,  especially  the  arrangement  of  fields  and  location  of  buildings  for  the 
greatest  convenience  in  carrying  on  the  farm  operations,  is  important  in 
utilizing  labor  to  the  best  advantage.  Improving  the  yield  of  crops  and 
the  productive  quality  of  livestock  helps  to  make  labor  more  efficient.  It 
is  essential  that  the  different  kinds  of  work  be  planned  for  their  appropri- 
ate seasons,  and  adjusted  as  much  as  possible  to  meet  the  particular  con- 
ditions necessary  for  each  kind  of  work.  The  labor  problem  has  a  solu- 
tion, in  part  at  least,  in  organizing  an  adequate  all-year-round  business 
and  in  directing  the  labor  intelligently  from  day  to  day  and  from  week 
to  week.  In  other  words,  the  solution  is  summed  up  in  the  word 
"system." 
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Ill — DIVERSITY  OF  BUSINESS 

In  organizing  a  farm  business  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  merits  of 
specialized  and  diversified  farming.  A  specialized  farm  is  one  where  the 
attention  is  devoted  to  one  main  enterprise,  from  which  the  larger  per- 
centage of  the  income  is  derived.  There  may  be  a  few  minor  sources  of 
income.  In  diversified  farming  there  are  several  enterprises  combined, 
which  provide  more  than  one  main  source  of  income. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
of  these  systems.  In  fact,  there  is  no  rule  to  be  followed  absolutely. 
There  are  all  degrees  of  diversification  and  specialization. 

Some  men  are  able  to  carry  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket  successfully. 
A  man  may  be  compelled  to  do  so,  because  he  lacks  the  capital  sufficient 
to  secure  a  larger  business.  And  under  such  circumstances  it  may  be  more 
desirable  to  give  a  large  part  of  his  attention  to  one  enterprise,  and  de- 
velop it  to  a  profitable  size,  rather  than  to  combine  several  small  enter- 
prises. Also,  a  man  with  expert  knowledge  and  unusual  ability  may  find 
it  profitable  to  pursue  one  special  line.  Then  there  are  occasions  when  a 
man  has  only  part  of  his  time  to  spend  on  the  farm. 

But  most  men  on  the  farm  have  to  organize  an  all-year-round  busi- 
ness. It  is  necessary  to  establish  a  definite  system  of  rotation  as  a  part  of 
the  program  of  the  permanent  upkeep   of   the  farm's  fertility.     Different 


These  purebred  mares  not  only  help  to  do  the  work  on  a  western  Ohio 
farm,  but  also  are  doing  their  part  in  diversifying  the  farm  business  by  raising 
good  colts. 
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kinds  of  livestock  arc  kept,  as  livestock  helps  to  make  even  distribution  of 
labor  thruout  the  >ear.  Some  of  this  livestock  may  be  kept  to  consume 
roughaj2;e  which  is  not  otherwise  salable,  while  another  kind  may  be  fed  on 
some  of  the  more  concentrated  feeds  of  the  farm.  Thus  in  actual  practice 
on  the  average  farm  is  found  a  three-,  four-  or  five-year  rotation,  including 
several  small  grains,  hay  and  pasture  crops.  The  same  farms  usually 
keep  chickens,  cattle,  horses,  hogs  or  sheep.  Thus,  the  ordinary  farm 
business  is  more  or  less  diversified,  representing  a  combination  of  a  number 
of  enterprises.  This  combination  not  only  provides  for  a  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  labor,  but  also  furnishes  a  variety  of  sources  of  income. 

1.  In  many  instances  a  cash  crop  pays.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  livestock  farming  pays.  In  the  general  farming  regions  a  cash  crop 
along  with  the  livestock  is  profitable,  as  the  following  table  illustrates. 

TABLE  XII* 

A  Cash  Crop  May  Pay 


Percent  Receipts  From  Crops 

Average   Labor   Income 

Number  of   Farms 

More  than  45  percent 

$427 
719 
665 
371 

19 

45  to  30  percent 

30  to  20  percent            

21 
23 

Less  than  20  percent     

17 

The  farms  that  rely  entirely  upon  livestock  or  crops  for  the  income, 
are  not  as  well  diversified  as  far  as  income  is  concerned.  The  kind  of 
cash  crop  will  vary  with  different  sections  of  the  country  and  on  different 
farms.  In  many  of  the  common  systems  of  rotation  on  a  general  farm  it  is 
possible  to  grow  a  crop  which  can  be  sold  directly  to  a  local  market.  When 
the  selling  of  a  cash  crop  is  practiced  increased  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  soil  fertility  by  the  utilization  of  all  rough  feed,  conservation  of 
manure,  growing  of  legumes  and  probably  the  use  of  phosphate  or  other 
practices. 

2.  The  number  of  sources  of  income  is  also  a  factor  in  assuring 
profits.  It  is  possible  for  one  to  diversify  the  business  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  farm  organization  will  be  inefficient.  That  is.  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  getting  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  Yet  the  profitable  medium 
seems  to  be  several  main  sources  of  income.  The  risk  is  less.  If  all  the 
income  is  from  one  enterprise  and  that  enterprise  should  fail,  then  there  is 
a  total  loss.  Organizing  the  business  so  as  to  have  several  main  sources 
of  income  reduces  the  loss  when  any  one  enterprise  fails.  It  is  an  unusual 
year  when  there  is  a  failure  of  all  the  enterprises  on  the  diversified  farm. 
The  following  table  shows  the  influence  of  diversity  on  profits. 

*Figures  from   the  same  farms  as  in  Table   \1II. 
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TABLE  XIII* 

The  Relation  of  Diversity  to  Labor  Income 


Number  Sources  of   Income 

Average    Labor    Income 

mber  of   Farms 

5  

$1,032 
894 
616 
254 
112 

10 

4  ..      .                           

23 

3 

18 

2  

17 

1                                                        

12 

A  main  source  of  income  here  is  considered  a  receipt  from  any  one 
crop  or  kind  of  livestock  over  $200.  Of  course,  size  is  represented  here, 
as  a  receipt  was  not  considered  a  main  source  of  income  unless  it  was  $200 


The  development  of  the  poultry  enterprise  can  be  made  a  profitable  means 
of  securing  diversity.  On  the  above  62-acre  farm,  where  cream  and  hogs  were 
the  main  sources  of  income,  loO  hens  returned  a  gross  receipt  of  $500  for  eggs 
during  the  year. 


or  more.     Nevertheless,  the  truth  is  demonstrated  here,  that  diversity  of 
business  is  the  best  insurance  which  the  farmer  carries. 

The  two  preceding  tables  give  only  some  general  ideas  about  diversity. 
The  manner  ond  degree  of  making  the  farm  business  diversified  varies  with 
local  and  individual  conditions.  The  vegetable  and  fruit  farmer,  the 
dairyman,  and  the  general  farmer,  each  will  secure  that  sort  of  diversity 
which  is  best  adapted  to  his  type  of  farming.  The  goal  sought,  however,  is 
to  meet  the  demands  of  labor  distribution,  provide  a  system  of  rotation, 
insure  against  risk,  maintain  fertility  of  soil,  and  in  the  end  make  the  or- 
ganization most  profitable.  As  capital  and  experience  accumulate  a  farmer 
may  profit  by  developing  a  more  specialized  farm  business. 


"Figures  from  the  same  farms  as  in  Table  I. 
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A  WELL-BALANCED  FARM  ORGANIZATION 

The  procediiii:;  discussion  has  iiointal  duI  some  of  the  fundamental 
considerations  in  organizin<i;  a  farm  business.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  most 
profitable  farm  business  is  organized  once  and  for  all  for  a  given  farm. 
Ordinarily  it  is  necessary  to  develop  the  business,  by  expanding,  chang- 
ing and  readjusting  enterprises.  The  manager  grows  with  the  business, 
gradually  overcoming  obstacles  and  bringing  the  business  to  the  ideal  of 
efficient  farm  management  standards.  Changing  economic  conditions  as 
well  as  conditions  peculiar  to  the  farm  may  necessitate  changes  in  the  sys- 


The  labor  income  or  the  profit  from  the  farm  business  is  limited  by  the 
weakest  factor  in  the  farm  organization.  These  weak  places  should  be  located 
and  improved. 


tem  of  farm  organization.  One  must  need  study  these  external  conditions 
over  which  he  has  little  control,  and  make  those  readjustments  which  seem 
wise  and  profitable. 

To  keep  the  business  well  balanced  is  the  important  consideration  in 
this  process  of  organization.  Any  one  of  the  principles  discussed  in  this 
bulletin  may  become  a  limiting  factor  in  the  business.  If  there  is  a  weak- 
ness, the  profits  may  be  drained  out  entirely  thru  this  leak.  The  failure  to 
secure  good  crop  yields  will  limit  the  amount  of  business  that  can  be  done. 
If  crops  are  fed  to  unprofitable  livestock  the  efficiency  in  the  rest  of  the 
business  will  count  for  little.  A  lopsided  farm  business  makes  hard  work 
and  usually  poor  returns.  The  efficient  manager  strives  to  make  the  weak- 
est place  stronger  and  thereby  enhance  the  profitableness  of  the  business. 
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The  following  shows  the  results  on  a  group  of  farms  as  influenced  by  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  various  phases  of  the  organization.  The 
points  considered  on  these  farms  were  crop  area,  amount  of  livestock,  crop 
N'ield.  feeding  efficiency  and  labor  efficiency.  The  average  of  the  whole 
group  of  farms  was  taken  as  the  standard. 

TABLE  XIV* 

.  A  Proper  Balance  is  Essential 


Number  Factors  Above  Average 

Average   Labor  Income 

Number  of  Farms 

5  

4  

3  

2  ....             

$1,039 
826 
477 
324 
226 
117 

11 

18 
19 
21 

1  

None 

10 
9 

The  eleven  farms  composing  the  first  group  in  this  table  represent  a 
farm  business  which  has  been  developed  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
previously  discussed,  taking  the  neighboring  farms  as  a  standard.  The 
same  thought  is  illustrated  in  the  old  saying  that  "a  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link." 

FOLLOWING  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  BUSINESS 

In  a  sense  the  business  of  farming  is  like  making  a  new  journey  on  the 
public  highway.  A  sign  post  at  the  parting  of  the  road  or  at  the  cross- 
roads, helps  materially  in  keeping  one  on  the  right  road.  It  makes  one 
feel  safe  and  secure.  It  beats  guesswork.  So  it  is  in  managing  a  farm. 
It  is  immensely  worth  while  to  know  where  the  business  stands.  If  there 
are  weaknesses,  it  is  important  to  know  where  they  are.  To  be  able  to 
locate  the  leak,  makes  it  possible  to  take  active  and  definite  steps  to  rem- 
edy the  difficulty.  A  simple  record  of  the  farm  business  will  be  useful  for 
this  purpose.  An  inventory  of  all  farm  property  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  year  and  the  farm  receipts  and  expenses  will  furnish  the  informa- 
tion which,  summarized  at  the  close  of  the  year,  will  be  valuable.  It  will 
point  the  way.  And  such  a  record,  kept  over  a  series  of  years,  will  be  a 
valuable  asset  in  managing  the  farm  business  for  profit. 

•Figures  from  the  same  farms  as  in  Table  IX. 
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